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PEAT ORAL PROGRAMS FOR FOOD RUTATLERS 


Extension Develops New Approaches to Agricultural Marketing 


The ixtension Service is preparing to engage actively and agressively 
in educational work: with retail handlers of foods, beginning with 
fresh fruits and vegetables. Some of the States are including pro- 
jects of this kind in their educational marketing programs, and the 
U.S.D.A. Extension Service is aiding and encouraging these under- 
takings where it can. 


Throughout the week beginning November 14, 1949, a seminar to consider 
. this development was held in Washington, D. C., under the sponsorship 
_ of the Division of Agricultural Hconomics of the U.S.D.A. Extension 
'- Service.» The purpose of the conference was to bring together several 
State extension specialists and others to pool their experiences in 
these programs with retailers and to enable them to confer with 
representatives of trade associations and commercial onerators who 
had had experience in this type of work. The. group examined and 
appraised educational materials and methods used in a heghd Es train- 
ing Py various hae Aes Ti 


- The sent her was ionand by State extension workers. from Florida, 
dawaii, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin. Trade associations represented were the United Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Association, the National League of Wholesale 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Distributors, the National Association 
of Food Chains, and the National Association of Retail Grocers. The 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, and the U. 5S. 
Department of Commerce were represented. Participants included 
workers from Production and jiarketing Administration, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Agricultural Research Administration, and 
the Extension Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
Vegetable reach oe Committee (Research and Marketing Act) was repre- 
sented. 


The mobile training unit used for retailer education by the Indiana 
.ixtension Service was on display at the annual exhibition of the 
Trailer Coach Manufacturers Association in Washington at the same 
_--time as the seminar, and was demonstrated for the benefit of the 

_ conference. Training programs of the other State extension services, 

of the trade associations and private companies, and of the Office 

_ of Education were described. ; 

_ This report is based on the observations and conclusions of the 
Extension workers who shared in the seminar. 
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Another Approach ito Marketing Probleme: fi aa.a 


«Extension recognizes that educational work with the farmer 01 
_.. farm cannot .go the whole way in solving agriculture's marketing» 

_ - problems. Customary. educational projects with farmers and agri- 
cultural leaders and organizations and first handlers are be 


and sell the product will be sure to benefit all concerned. 


Some work with retailers of fruits and vegetables is under w Yo 
Two of the national ‘trade associations of wholesalers and job S| 
are sponsoring training schools -- the United Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Association is partly supporting such a training pro— 
gram with RMA contract funds, and the National League of Wholes 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Distributors is cooperating with the | 
distributive education system provided for by the George-Deen 
Act of 1936. Private organizations, notably the corporate food — 
chains, conduct training schools and supervise the practices of 
their own employees. The National Association of Retail Groce 
-'* has for many years engaged in broad educational work along these 


s#limes. Here and there State departments of agriculture have done 
2 and are doing some service work with retailers. . Several of the | 
| State extension services have had some experience in this field 
and others are making a beginning. Both in-service and pre- 

' service training get some attention. For example, among the — 
preparatory programs is a 4-year course in food merchandising — 
and distribution now being established at Michigan State College, 
sponsored jointly by the college and the National Association 0 a 
Food Chains. Also important in this connection is the work being 
done in some of the public schools with the combined support of 
the U. S. Office of Education and the National League. = 


Needs Not Yet Fully Met 


‘Nevertheless educational requirements at this critical poin nee 
the distribution system are not yet being adequately met. The 


directive of the Research and Marketing Act of 1946 with espect 


fate ne SS rae "Cc ie. 2 ee a sa es, eine a a ao 
Pepa ‘ = ta each eres SFO Po, 4 = ees 2 ae: = , 
. ? = i tS > ae ip e< Pee. «eve ise). 34 "Eines ie aed a 
: i : i ‘ Ss ; ri net Pe aes 
= hi = 4 4 “oS wos 5 2 is Ae iy : 


ey ca ae the performance of distributors of farm sao has 
not yet been fully implemented: 


A measure of the magnitude of’ the task appears when the rather con- 
siderable achievements to date are viewed against the vast numbers 
engaged in the handling of fresh fruits and vegetables in retail 
stores in the United States, estimated at about 1,000,000 persons. 
Probably less than 5 percent of those now working in these retail 
produce departments have received any instruction or information 
through all these programs combined. Moreover, under existing 
conditions the turn-over of retail personnel in the fresh produce 
business through business igor yeah) discharges, and resignations is 
extremely high. 


The challenging task of Face pene the skills and broadening the 
information and understanding of retail handlers of fruits and 
vezetables still lies mainly ay ie is a big task, and a con- 
tinuing one. . : 


It was this Reavietten that Ouonbted the National League at its 
convention in Pittsburgh in February, 1949, the Vegetable Industry 
Advisory=Committee (RMA) in April, and the National Association of 


Retail Grocers in June of that year, to emphasize the need for more 


work of this nature, and to call on the Extension Service to bring 
its facilities to bear on the problem. 


The Lease pees this development is as follows: 


(1) Retailing is one of the key functions in the atetrivusien 
of farm products. 


(2) Many rétailers and their employees are not well qualified 
or trained, and operate unskillfully and inefficiently, 
“especially those hanet tie fresh (unprocessed) fruits and 
vegetables. 


(3): When retail handlers lack proper training, consumers are 

é poorly served, sales volume is small, wastes and costs 
are excessive, and margins and selling prices have to be 
high if the retailer is to avoid losses. . 


(4) Measures that would’ bring about greater expertness on the 
part of retailers would not only contribute to better 
maintenance of quality, reduced distribution costs, and 
lower prices to consumers, but would encourage freer flow 
of food products from farms. 


(5) Effective work already is being done by existing training 
courses. These have demonstrated that training and 
education can increase sales and cut wastes. But the 
combined efforts of these activities have reached not over 
5 percent of those engaged currently in retail handling of 
fresh fruits and vegetables. The problem is so important, 
so big, so continuous as to call for a much broader attack 
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- and demonstrational. programs with Aintnldtana., oie ee 
has been called upon by Drpennce and distributor sen ee 
“* to do 808) eae airs a AU 


= 


A 4 Beatnning Ua aat i py : ue se 


i 


An encouraging start has been made by xtension. wou, States 


projects Rinder way whose direct purpose is to aid retait eqet na: ne 
fresh fruits and vegetables to improve their merchandising practices, 
“dy means of training classes, meetings, marketing. information as 
aids, demonstrations, and conferences, with retailers and their 

wholesale suppliers. Several other States are including educational 
work of this nature a their uh ro nh market las epked ou 


‘The Federal eekendt on Service te preparing a pueleiinees oasuines 

suggesting | the basic content. of an educational program applied to. 
fresh fruits and vegetables, with help and cooperation of» aavdcades 
trade associations that have an interest in this matter. Materials 
and procedures used by agencies with previous experience in this. 

field are being drawn upon. Facilities are beine provided to aid 
the State extension services in their programs Meee isp ete 
have been made for preparation of educational materials and teach- _ 
ing aids, training of extension specialists in retailer education, — 
workshops, clearance of pertinent information, and other means of 
helping the States perform this function bina dated A ne 


sb ame aa Thal ¢ ea 
Goals may be thought of as (a). primary ak (>) ‘douperonee® Improve- — 
ments arising from educational work with retail handlers of rhe ak ty 
and vegetables are sure to inspire demands for retailer education BOA 
dealing with other foods, and for similar programs with wholesalers as 
and jobbers. ne ares i : Ol LP Sy NL MN a RL i a 
A. Primary goals (pertehables)i;¢ 4% 7 ugis tk i tee 
‘1. To aid retailers of rene (unprocessed) Pruite and vegetables 
to become better informed about the farm products they sell 
and more skillful in handling and merchandising these products 
and to reduce the wastes and narrow the margins associated 
with the retailing function where these are eat 

i 2. To encourage consumption of ‘fruits and vegetables te improy- 
- ing their attractiveness, freshness, and quality when . ie 
offered at retail, and to bring to consumers the- benefits 
of better produce, wider choice, and: reagonablespriges, oo 


3, To dsyeiop. on a ‘national scale. a. corps of. Welle eciiea and ey 
expert retailers of fresh fruits and vegetables, specialists 
in this field who may come. to be recognized in See a 


7 


oe petter fereding, dneralet de, and peda of the 
goods Mic producers, areal et and jobbers. 


» 


Tong-range goals (other foods, eae functions): 


vl Boh ae ee at | } 2 


Bo ‘bring about: ‘similer inprovenents in -- 


8) Retail ‘iandtine and herenendietne of other tooda’ 4 
anaes and eae, Cae, products, meats, and SO eB 


. 


Mint, 
pia 


“am s 


often come to focus at the votatl Laven ‘and. & xtension pro 
to give more and more attention to these problems a ie 
point. ; ; oH a ‘ici hide at LID 2 ‘ pce th 


aa Yet Extension has no desire to work yon: when joint action 
a with others holds greater promise. Educational needs” and 
opportunities here are so great and so continuous that- even 
under the most favorable circumstances the task cannot be. 
completed in the foreseeable future. Interested agencies 
working together will certainly make greater progress than 
separately or competitively. Extension hopes to combine it 
experience and knowledge and abilities with those of other 
such agencies wherever possible to add strength and momentum Rit se 
to the attack eit these problems. 


its own pattern and ‘accepts veaponal wiitty for tee. own pro- 
jects, yet the State programs are cooperative with the U, e 
Extension Service. Especially advantageous is this arrang 
nent in the early stages of new work such as this. 


The close and harmonious cooperation that generally character 
relations of the Extension Service with other agencies is. 
singularly appropriate in this undertaking. The educational 
skill and organization of Extension can be most effective if 
use is made, wherever possible, of the following: ce 


a) Business contacts, experience, tneentiveerend training 
activities of commercial distributive interests inv he 
this industry. . 


(2) Fact-finding facilities of State ecneriaeat atinvons 
and bureaus in the U.S. Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor. . 


(3) Special talents and experience of the Production and 5 
Marketing Administration and State departments of. 
agriculture arising from service and vinta cr 
activities. : 


(4) Distributive education facilities of the office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency. 


(5) Programs of producer and consumer groups» where these 
are effectively organized. “i on 
In any case, educational programs of two. or more agencies 
directed to food retailers can and should be complement 
never competitive. By agreement and planning in com 
one may teach specific skills, while another deals 
broad background information. One dent operate An ih 


hy fe 


cities, another in smaller towns and remote areas. One may provide 

a brief, concentrated course of training, while another's educational 
offerings are continuous. One may emphasize pre-service preparation, 
another in-service training. ; 


Responsibilities for good working relations among all parties con- 
cerned rest partly with the Federal Agency and partly with the 
State agency. 


. Subject, Matter 


Dertatled preliminary” Sue ae PB ‘cours S con 
struction, training materials, and methods - of: presen 
use arising from the seminar of November 14 to 19, 1949 
being prenereds and will be. pain an when. \ completed. 


‘] 


he 


In the Toaneine. it is cuoaeucad that a prbEraE is te. ofteaks e 
in any State should comprise at least these seven elements 


ay = 


(a) A basic course of instruction, adapted to local needs 
and conditions. i i 


Instruction by qualified personnel. 


(3) Wide support and participation by means of State and 
local advisory committees representing cooperating 

ay agencies -- service wholesalers, trade and producer | 

Oe A ee associations, consumer and parent-teacher associations, — 


Fle 


retail employee (BYOUps public mck) and Rgelloun 


(5) Subsequent periodical distribution of literature bot 
trainees -- produce manual, reminders, snepeatdane - fact 
sheets, inventory and record forms, and Mees Like.» 


(6) Completion and adoption of training recognized by issuance _ 


ae? 
ws 


ane of certificates of achievement. saa emit: 


(7) Judicious use of vublicity. 


sss Tnasmuch as the intent is to aid retailers to serve aeri- 
culture and consumers more efficiently, it is apoarent that the 
Penne basic instruction must be on a broad scale. It should teach 
the functions and responsibilities of the retailer and his 

Ne relation to other factors in the system of distribution. It 
snould provide him with the necessary background to recomteel 
importance of his position and to inspire his pride and ame ie 
bition. It should aim principally at fundamentals and princip es. 
ne that result in good merchandising practice. It should show 
im the reasons why certain practices are good and others are 
Gy bad, making use of demonstrations, skills, audiovisual aids, 
and other tested teaching techniques to arouse and maintain 
his interest and understanding and determination to make use 
of the hibited a) taught. 


Careless, rough, inexpert handling of perishables in many ~ 
retail stores results in needless wastes and losses, and iene 
losses cause the retailer to operate with excessive margins, 
to Sree aae his es sealrecnpeke entirely, or to etock 


oe a: ‘ Re wie 
Ny \ 


hand ings displa 


( teins: ‘and. eedanad tisning: gueretens cates ere 
vor le atmospheric conditions, and the like - ought to be- in-- 
Luded in ‘any ‘nears of instruction. 


tet Romanine the skills ae woks ban with proper physical Wanal inp 
of the goods in the store only partly fulfills the potentials of 
the program. aA comprehensive pattern of education and merch ndising 
aids for food. retailers would need to cover as much of the following | 
as canst 
(1) Bocteke sid availability of supplies - geographical and 
‘seasonal cia akentaend amend of production. 

in ea 2), Nature of the Marketa system — methods and facilities 
used in Rare ee - role of the bahia chaohs gt 


| (8) tee biological nature of fruits and vegetables. 


(4) Nutritional aethisp art uses of leading items — varietal 
| differences -. grades. “f : pie a anne eae Ls in oF aR te age 


(5) Store floor lay-outs, space, location - relation of produce 
‘to other departments - self-service vs. clerk service. 


(6) Equipment - wet and dry racks, ice and-mechanical refriger-_ ie 
_. tation, storage,” scales, trimming and waste Sienoeeh: | Lee A a 

ce haa 

(7): anting and ventilation - air rtiomesh tins 


(8). ‘Sanitation - nafaty’ measures. 


(9). Display.’ yeh Me . 


ar os 
# : t ! 


PON Aa teacacd losses ~ care and Poanadttioning. 
(21) Business principles and merchandising Gracticed on, 
(a) Bay ing ak relations with suppliers. 
(b) Pricing - Sdorout at factors. 
{c) ie pall EN cates beset Piha 
(a) Agcolnting - records. 
fo) Advertising - gerd ine - customer relations. 
“(f) Management. ae : | Las ae ea 
en Personnel, recruitment and training. : 


a2) Prrracrselne - other aisle functions. 


Program Patterns 


The nature of HyEenaion s AT Sy coy gtth retai ers 


likely to vary from State to State, perhaps to some ep 
from community to community within a given State. As in. ther 
marketing projects, the plan and procedure best adapted to 
situation cannot always be foretold with accuracy. Subject 
matter, methods of presentation, and other characteristics of © 
each project will be influenced by local needs and conditions, — 
availability of qualified extension personnel, the extent to wi 
the instruction is offered to employers or to employees, the | 
and degree of local support that can be enlisted, _and. the amoun 


of time in-service trainees can devote to the instruction. 


Programs need to be helpful to all retail erocery Y douse tore 
regardless of the size of the business, from the small independent — 
neighborhood store to and including the corporate chain ‘guper- 
market. Small retailers justly criticize educational programs © 
‘whose subject matter pertains only to large chains, and the — 
latter likewise have little interest in educational work addres: 
“iain to the small Sep clhs 


Scekal types oneeeiee 


The: programs developed to date present several patterns, Varese 
tinctive enough to be cataloged separately. emia Ae are brie 
described below. 


(1) A concentrated, continuous l-day course of tnabtuckiont 
with classes of 6 to 12 persons, dealing mainly with 
display, physical handling, conditioning, and care of 
produce, with some attention to margins pricing, and 


with skills. The course uses a full-size ‘display eee A 
a full stock of merchandise in a simulated ene ace: depa 


up visits and the distribution of literature to trainees 
- The Indiana extension project is of this type, tyes 


The course offered by the United Fresh Fruit and Ween Le 
Association through its member companies is likewise pone st 
general type. . 


A series of several 2 or 3-hour evening classes, the 
number of trainees not limited, covering display, ; 
physical handling and care, and using token quantities 
of produce for demonstration. This course aH deals” & 
with broader background material. 


243). 


Cen (4) 


(5) 


education centers in local schools. There is some follow 


up. The Maryland Extension project is of this type. The 


- National League of Wholesale Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 


Distributors also is encouraging work of this sort. 


The rl aetna uecensicn Service is working intensively with 
a selected group of retailers in one city developing 
demonstration produce departments with "before and after" 
records in the hope of raising the standards of these 
retailers and then using their stores as demonstration 
units for other retailers in their communities. 


The Extension Services in Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and several other States offer instruction and aids to 
retailers within the framework of a broad educational 
program in marketing that is aimed at all factors from 
producer to consumer. Use is made of meetings, literature, 
news releases by press and radio, and other means. The 
commodity approach is typical of these programs. They 
endeavor to improve product quality all the way from pro- 
ducer to consumer. Retailers and other handlers learn 
more about the physiological functions of plant life, and 
producers learn more about the problems of retailing. 


In Wisconsin a program has been carried on in Milwaukee 


. County by the county extension staff, with the usual aid 


that county workers receive from State marketing specialists. 
The program has consisted of classes and demonstrations 
principally of physical handling and display methods, with 


considerable follow-up and publicity designed to improve 


the retailers' skills. The State extension service is now . 
broadening the program and making it State-wide. 


2hiy (6) In Louisville, Ky. , a project in consumer education makes 
yN use of retail foods stores as important media for 
a distribution of recipes and fact sheets to homemakers. 
6 The interest of these retailers is good, and the indirect 
‘ educational effect upon them seems to be considerable. 
v Common elements of existing programs 
a Certain elements are common to all these projects: 
a (1) The State marketing extension specialists responsible 
aa for the instruction are good organizers and teachers, 
4 with training and experience in food retailing. 
Ph 
Opportunities have been created for these specialists to 


4 (2) 


(3) 
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: ot oe 


add to their qualifications through occupational ex- 
ota aide and training. . 


Planning and conduct of the programs nave had the benefit 
of advisory and working committees, either formally or 


4 


informally.’ The comme tees aes been, ‘composed of he 

agricultural economist, horticulturist, home economist, 
and other college specialists, together with repre- 
sentatives of some or all of the following off-campus | 
groups: ‘producers, service wholesalers, retailers . 
(chain or independent or both), consumers, retail clerks' 
organizations, PMA and State bureau of markets inspectors, 
market news ed hed eh Dah and others. — : ee 


(4) Some of: these: oat tee members and others have made 
contributions as guest teachers from time to time where 
good use could be made of their special knowledge or 
abilities, and have helped materially in arousing 
interest in the program, making advance arrangements, 
and supplementing the course ae ins tructsen by Bue aee 
contacts Lai Ue ceaectctvhat 


(5) Thus far the aAtuee teaching has been mainly the respon- 
sibility of the State specialists rather than of the 
‘county agents. Agents in the localities where the in- 
struction is scheduled cooperate with the State specialist. 
in publicizing the. instruction, soliciting local interest 
and supvort, arranging for physical facilities, enrolling 
prospective trainees, and the like. Some county agents 
have successfully conducted local programs of this sort, 
and more are becoming equipped’ by training and experience 
for educational work in this ions specialized field. 


Pre-service preparation of commercial workers is fully as important 
as in-service training. In addition to these on-the-job educational — 
programs of the Extension Service, it would be well to encourage 
more resident college courses and short course offerings leading 

to food retailing. The training of youths and their motivation 

to seek a useful place in this business is likely to be even more 

_ fruitful in the long run than in-service training alone. 4-H 
Clubs, FFA chapters, vocational agriculture classes, and other phate 
breanized youth groups offer means of bringing these opportunities 
to the attention of voung people before their careers have been - 
determined, and furnishing them with the UPR Ores bahia Hoon and 
preparation. 


Mobile facilities 


Experience with educational units on wheels suggests Ran use on 

a fairly extensive scale in connection with this program. Indiana's 
success with a specially designed highway trailer undoubtedly can 
be’ duplicated elsewhere. ie 
One of the transcontinental railroad companies has suggested that 
when plans and organization are ready, it might be willing to i 
cooperate by equipping and operating a railroad unit of three or ~ | 
four cars as a retailer educational facility for use by the 
Extension Service at points in all States along its line. Much > 
of the expense would be borne by the railroad company. Strong 


Spe! regional character area | ‘él ing eindect: can: as tute 4s eles 
Each State traversed by a given mobile unit would need to share Aa 
in the planning and instruetion and: ‘follow-up. ‘Responsibility 

for. the continuity: and integration of the program would rest on 

io thes reeional Pe heetitele bth aid of the Pedenal. Extension Sonat 


“tis dneatte se viwual US Res of. such a ee i eeupiad with 
ae high degree of local interest, should make it an effective Ona 
educational medium. Probably no better means could be’ devised fong 
oS quick and lasting results, in three forms -—~- (a):-direct education 
of retailers, (b) public acceptance of the program and its purpose, 
2 Le Rae and Veahnitie pf educational rei gies: in this” 


~j4— 
Recruitment and Training of Extension Personnel 


Educators already qualified to teacn in this program are not 
likely to be recruited readily. Those with both the needed 
academic training and practical experience in retail food 
merchandising are scarce and in demand by, commercial operators. 


Phe farm background and. agricultural education that serve 
customarily as standards in the employment of State extension 
specialists or county agents, though desirable, are of less 
importance in this type of extension work than in programs 
where the worker deals directly with farmers. Actual behind- 
the-counter experience, on the other hand, is essential. Just 
as the educator with a practical farm background is able to 
talk the farmer's language, so the educator who works with the 
retailer must have the feel of the retail business. In part 
this may be obtained through occupational experience and in- 
service training after employment as an extension leader. 


Training in marketing is fundamental. An ideal combination 

of talents would include teaching ability, an agricultural 
background, and education in business administration, plus 

some practical experience in the retail field. This suggests 
that graduates of colleges of commerce or education and persons 
with the right type of business background should be considered, 
rather than the restriction of recruitment to graduates of 
colleges of agriculture alone. 


The Federal Extension Service expects to equip itself promptly 
to assist the States in this connection, especially in the 

early stages, by helping in the selection and training of 
leaders upon request. This can be done through regional and 
national workshops and schools, demonstrations, market tours, 
conferences, personal consultation, correspondence, and 
preparation and distribution of news letters and other pertinent 
literature to workers in the field. 


There is a growing body of information and teaching aids use- 
ful in this field. More literature and reference matter are 
‘becoming available from time to time, the increased output 

‘ apparently being stimulated by the current interest in the 
importance of the aera function. in the ree of farm 
products. | 


These materials originate with the trade associations, commercial 
shippers and distributors, and the trade press, in addition to 
official sources. These latter include such agencies as the 
Small Business Division of the U.S. Department of Commerce, 

the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor, 
the Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency, the . 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, Production and Marketing Administration, 
and Extension Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
the extension services, experiment stations, and bureaus of 
markets in the States, and others. 


est \ 4 The following illustrate types of. materials available from 
pee commercial: sources: 


(1) How. to Make Money Selling Fresh Fruits and Vegetables, 
book, 314 pp., illustrated, 1949, published by The 
Progressive Ba otes s 161 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, 
NYY. . 


ares (2) Facts in Food and Grocery Distribution, annual 
Bee. bulletin, 24 pp., published by ‘The Progressive Grocer. 


(3) A Guide to Better Handling and More Efficient Mer- 
chandising of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables, booklet, 
48 pp., 1948, published by the National League of 
Wholesale Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Distributors, 
512 F Street N.W., Washington 1, D. C. : 


(4) Merchandising Fresh Fruits and Vegetables, Leaders! 
Manual, 64 pp., 1949,published by National League. 


(5) Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Merchandising, monthly 
Magazine, 16 pp., published by George M. Wessells Co., 
5225 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 36, Calif., under 
sponsorship of National League. 


(6) Fruit and Vegetable Facts and Pointers, separate fact 
sheets on 49 items, mimeographed, published by United 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association, 2017 S Street 
NW... , Washington Ch a OF 


California Deciduous Fruits, bulletin, 32 pp., 
illustrated, 1948, published by California Fruit 
Exchange, Sacramento, Calif. 


ent 
a 


48 cee, tabu etek, ied ne 
_ Exchange, Los, Angeles, Lae 


(9) 27 Hedern Display Stand. Ideas. for. the Praaune Departm 
bulletin, 30 pp., {llustrated, 1947, pubs oe Pus 
California Fruit Growers eis: na 


Ray ‘ 


(10) Peoinee. Pointers, Duttetia: 48 so aviary a 
_ published by Chain Stare. Pubienine bg. oe Madi 
Avenue , New York 16, N. Y. eel 


it Aaaottation of Retail Grocers, 360 “North cht ean aeate 
Chicago, ngh le Other titles in. this series! Strategy f 
"Selling, Personnel for Selling, Dollar Orem ie Gt 
(12) Railing Dena ae¢ 16—mmn sound movie film, Fruit Disptad ; 
Co., New York, N.Y. | i ae ide 


(13): Diet Daa ead fies magazine, gublishba by. Miller as 
Freeman Publications, Ine., 370, Lexington Avenue ,. New 
York 17, N.Y. , official publication of Produce Prepacks, ng 
ean: ae he Pa Rida el st a dN oe <. 


ie Peecencieive master, ‘file of the literature mae teaching aide ; 
available from commercial and official sources is being assembled — 
by the USDA Extension Service. A complete bomen of these 

: materials will be, distributed later. . 


Experience has shown that- success with retailer education 

_ projects is unusually dependent upon thorough and judicious 

advance planning and good public relations. The enthusiastic _ 

interest of retailers has to be aroused and maintained. Active 
support of agencies and organizations with a direct or indirect 
interest in better retailing is needed. The confidence of Meee): 

all groups has to be gained. ee 


It is not enough that the course be realistic and functional | Mek 
and the instructor skillful. If retailers are to seek and make ~~ 
use of the instruction voluntarily at some sacrifice, either ! 
in cash costs or in business time lost, or doth, the edu- aah 
cational program must be well sold and must stay sold, : 


Advisory and working committees such as those mentioned in 
sections III and IV, can be extremely helpful in this connection 
through personal contacts and otherwise. Exhibits portraying 
the objectives and results and selected key features of the _ 
program may be displayed in appropriate places. A prospectus 
outlining the project is useful in attaining understanding on 
the part of prospective enrollees and others. Publicity is 
essential, through the press, radio, television, meetings, 
and all other effective means at the disposal of the Uxteneahe pat 
Service. . 
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Suoplementary Contacts With Trainees 


It has been found that a great deal of emphasis needs to 

be placed on personal conferences with trainees in ‘their 
places of business followinz the more or less formal veriods 
of training. Demonstrations and merchandising aids are 


more effective there than elsewhere and serve to fix tne 


principles and practices taught in the classroom or meetings. 
Follow-up is fully as important as the original instruction. se 


Kot all of these follow-up contacts need to be nor can they 
be made by the extension specialist in retailer education 
alone. Other extension specialists -- marketing economists, Ob 


‘home economists, consumer education svecialists, norti- 


culturists, engineers -- can help materially at this staze. 
This noha cooperation of the ixtension workers is an 
especially effective feature of the program. 


Moreover, the off-campus committees that work closely with 
this educational program can multiply its influence a 

great deal by helving on the follow-up conferences and 
demonstrations in an organized way. Excentionally useful 
in this connection are the representatives of cooperating 
service wholesalers who in a selling capacity have frequent 
contact with their retailer customers. 


The pertodic or occasional mailing of supnlementary infor- 
mation to all trainees by the extension specialist is an 
inherent feature of the work. This information takes the 
form of fact sheets, seasonal data on market supplies, 
suggestions and reminders abnut merchandising practices, 

and the like. These are aimed at the interests of the retailer 
just as the usual "outlook" releases are designed for the 
needs of the producer. 
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Many. ‘of he: results of: the program are intangible, long-range, 
not subject to measurement. Others are more immediate and 
bone ae “perceptible. Careful, unbiased appraisal from time to time 
of those elements that can be evaluated either quantitatively 
; or. qualitatively is essential. 

‘The effectiveness of the education and beating may be judged 
to a considerable degree by gaging such factors as the follow- 
ing in selected retail stores of trainees and comparing eases 
made before and after the course of instruction: 


| “@) Dollar. volume of retail sales, produce and total, 
adjusted to seasonal differences and changes in . 
price levels and purchasing power of the dollar. 


3 


(2) Volume (quantities) of goods sold. 
(3) Sales per man-hour of retail labor. 


(4) Costs per dollar of sales volume. 


(5) Number of new practices and improvements adopted. 
(6) Number of customers, and area served. 


(7) Average sales of produce and other grocery items per 
customer. 


Less tangible but capable of Aah To are aap factors as 
these: 


(1) Relations between retailer and suppliers: 
(2) Relations between retailer and consumers. 
-(3) Morale of employer and employees. 


Some of the evaluation in any State is the direct responsibility 
of the extension specialist in retailer education in that State, 
to determine the specific needs of prospective trainees, the 
extent to which these needs are being met, and what revisions 
if any should be made in his program. In addition, a more 
intensive study should be made by the State agricultural ex- 
periment station or by qualified research workers in the land- 
grant college. 


iri i In any case, benchmarks are needed from which to measure 
effectiveness. Studies, in advance of an extension program 
and at intervals thereafter, would serve to expose problems and 
opportunities, to furnish a base on which to construct an 
educational program, and to suggest revision of the program 

as required. 
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Role of the U.S.D.A. Extension Service 

The Federal Extension Service may be counted on to give encourage- 
ment to all educational programs designed to improve the dis- 
tribution and marketing of farm products. Specifically, with 
respect to the educational work with retailers of fresh fruits 

and vegetables discussed herein, the Federal Service will, within 
limits of the funds and personnel available, aid the extension 
services in the States and Territories in planning and conducting 
sound extension programs. 


The Federal Extension Service will: © 


(1) Assemble and evaluate educational and demonstration 
materials for this purpose -- literature, exhibits, film 
strips and motion pictures, and other audiovisual aids 
~-and will help to create appropriate materials where 
needed. 


(2) Serve as a clearing house for facts and ideas. 


(3) Cooperate with the States in developing recommended pro- 
cedures to be followed by State extension marketing 
specialists and county agents in connection with these 
programs. 


(4) Cooperate wherever possible with other agencies, both 
public and commercial, that have an interest in this 
field. 


(5) Help the States to recruit and train leaders, especially 
while the program is in its early developmental stages. 


(6) Conduct pilot demonstrations and workshops or seminars 
to add to the qualifications of State extension workers 
and to pool the experiences of these workers. 


(7) Help to develop regional projects wheré these are 
appropriate. 


(8) Encourage research where needed (a) to provide factual 
information for use in teaching programs and to increase 
retail efficiency and (b) to measure the effectiveness of 
the educational program. 


(9) Help to introduce Extension to a large new clientele, 2 


group of businessmen and their employees many of whom 
have had no prior contacts with the uxtension Service. 
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